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assumed that the worldly activities of the social body were a
necessary stage in its evolution towards a higher state, and must
be regulated with that end in view. A Bull of Boniface VIII
declared that: The way of religion is to lead the things which
arc lower to the things which are higher through the things
which are intermediate.9

It is not surprising that such a theory of society and economic
activity took agriculture and feudal organization as its norm.
One of the essential features of feudalism, in theory at least, was
the principle of reciprocity, embodied on its political side in
countless laws and oaths which contain promises of fidelity on
the one hand and protection on the other. On its social and
economic side the same principle may be traced in the cus-
tomary law of manor and village, which provided for services
from the peasant to the lord and aimed at securing a measure
of security and fair treatment in return.

Thou that are born to land and rent,
And arte cleped a gentleman

says Growley,

... As thou dost hold of thy king,
So doth thy tenant hold of thee,
And is allowed a living,
As well as thou, in his degree.

Growley, writing in the sixteenth century, tended to idealize
what was then a vanishing structure of society. In practice the
whole balance of economic power was on the side of the lords,
and the history of those occasions on which the medieval
peasantry revolted against their dominion is sufficient to indi-
cate the oppressive way in which this power was too often exer-
cised. But, at a time when labour was immobile and often
scarce, it was usually in the interest of the lord to treat his
tenants with a measure of consideration, and this interest was
reinforced by the custom of the manor and the teaching of the
Church. Again, the tie which bound lord and peasant was
often comprehensive, including military and political as well
as purely economic bonds. Thus partly because of influences